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A    SERMON. 


Romans  viii.,  18,  19. 


"  I  reckon  that  tlie  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

"  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God." 


Any  one  who  reads  the  chapter  from  which  these  words 
(in  the  Epistle  of  this  Sunday)  are  taken,  will  feel  that  it 
breathes  a  spirit  raised  far  above  our  ordinary  thoughts;  a 
spirit  wdiich  we  can  hardly  hope  to  reach,  and  which  we  only 
injure  ourselves  by  attempting  to  claim,  as  if  it  were  natural 
to  us.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  Apostle  himself  throws  us 
back  on  a  common  ground  from  which  we  may  gradually  rise 
to  something  like  his  own  level.  In  speaking  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  future  and  its  contrast  with  this  present  state,  he  urges 
it  upon  us,  not  merely  by  the  force  of  his  apostolic  authority, 
not  merely  as  a  Divine  message  from  above,  but  with  an 
appeal,  not  the  less  powerful  or  convincing  because  it  is  so 
touching  and  so  gentle,  to  our  own  reason,  to  our  own  feel- 
ings, to  our  own  experience.  "  I  reckon,"  that  is,  "  I  argue, 
I  reason,  I  conclude,  from  what  I  see  around  and  before  me"; 
and  he  points  to  the  appearances  of  creation,  animate  and 
inanijnate,  no  less  than  to  the  innermost  feelings  of  the 
Christian  heart,  as  confirming  his  glorious  hopes. 

Let  us  follow  in  the  track  which  he  has  thus  marked  out 
for  us ;  let  us  ask  what  there  is  in  what  we  know  and  see  and 
feel,  which  bears  out  and  illustrates  and  enforces  the  great 
revealed  truth,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time — dark, 


mysterious,  gi'ievous,  as  they  are — are  not  to  be  compared,  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  tlie  presence  of  the  glory,  the  happiness 
wliich  shall  in  the  future  be  revealed,  which  is  even  now  to  a 
certain  extent  revealed  in  tlie  gracious  purposes  of  God. 

1.  Let  us  first  take  that  wide  view  of  the  world  suggested 
by    St.    Paul    himself — "  The   ichole   creation    groaneth   and 
travailcth  in  pain."     There  is  grief,  there  is  sorrow,  there  is 
misery,  there  is  imperfection,  everywhere ;  everywhere  we  see 
disappointed    hopes,    ruins    of    prosperity,    brilliant    visions 
destroyed.     Now  it  is  an  old  familiar  feeling,  one  which  we 
admit   in    spite   of  ourselves,  that   even   in   this  widespread 
prospect  of  sutfering  liumanity,  there  is  something  of  comfort ; 
we  rejoice,  it  may  be  with  a  selfish,  yet  still  with  an  excusable 
consolation,  that  others  are  mourning  with  us,  tliat  there  is  a 
response   to  our  feelings  in  the  heart  of  rhankind    at  large. 
It  was  even  the  special  consolation  offered  by  his  friend  to  one 
of  the  highest  and  tenderest  spirits  of  the  old  heathen  world, 
when  bowed  down  by  a  great  afiliction,  that  he  might  look  on 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  cities  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  thought 
that  tliey  also  had  passed  away  and  perished,  find  a  solace  for 
his  own   peculiar   individual   grief.     But   after  all,  this  is  a 
heathen  view :  it  is  not  the  Apostolic,  it  is  not  the  Christian 
view,  either  of  om'selves  or  of  the  workL     To  dwell  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  world,  of  human  nature,  is  natural  ,•  but  it  is 
not  Christian.     It  is  what  many  Christian  di\-ines  and  many 
Christian  systems  have  inculcated  :  but  it  is  derived,  not  from 
Christianity  but  from  heathenism  ;    not  from  the  regenerate, 
but  from  the  unregenerate  part  of  human  nature.     What  the 
Apostle  delights  to  see  are  the  indications  of  hope,  of  progress, 
of  a  glorious  futu7'e,  which,  underneath  that  veil  of  suficring,  he 
seems  to  discern.    There  is,  he  tells  us,  an  uneasy,  eager  sense 
of  something  better,  which  makes  itself  felt  even  under  the 
darkest  shades  of  sorrow.     There  is,  as  he  describes  it  in  a 
word  which  the  English  language  vainly  labours  to  represent,  an 
"  earnest  expectation"  of  the  creature,  a  looking  out  of  itself, 
a  stretching  forth  of  the  head,  a  straining  of  the  eyes  to  catcli 
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the  iirst  rajs  of  light  iii  the  future;  there  is  a  birth  which 
shall  succeed  all  those  throes  with  which  human  society  and 
outward  nature  labours.  Had  he  pointed,  like  the  heatlien  of 
wdiom  I  just  now  spoke,  to  tliose  old  ruined  cities  which  lay 
beneath  his  very  eyes  as  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  it  would  have 
been  Avith  a  far  loftier  sentiment.  He  would  have  said — he 
does  say  in  effect  though  not  in  words — "  True,  they  are  in 
ruin  and  degradation  ;  true,  the  grandeur  which  they  once 
represented  is  passed  away.  But  do  not  therefore  despair  of 
mankind ;  the  liopes  of  humanity,  the  hopes  of  civilization,  are 
not  bound  up  in  a  single  country  or  a  single  city.  Even 
though  these  should  never  revive,  the  tide  of  human  and  of 
Christian  progress  will  flow  elsewhere ;  the  creation  of  the  old 
world  already  with  earnest  expectation  looks  out  to  the  world 
which  is  coming  into  existence — a  glorious  vision  of  new 
commonwealths,  new  churches,  is  in  store  for  mankind,  with 
which  the  sufferings  and  relapses  and  ruins  of  this  present 
time  are  not  to  be  compared."  In  those  wonderful  trans- 
formations and  regenerations  of  mankind  at  large,  in  that 
continual  strain  after  progress  in  which  St.  Paul,  with  his 
prophetic  glance,  took  so  deep  an  interest,  he  saw,  and  he  bids 
us  see,  a  prelude,  a  foretaste,  a  pledge,  of  what  God  has  in 
store  hereafter  for  each  member  of  our  race  who  cleaves  to 
Him  in  trust  and  faith.  In  the  greatness  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  Future,  he  bids  us  take  refuge  from  the  littleness  and 
the  misery  of  the  Present.  In  the  wonders  of  Science  and 
Art,  of  which  former  ages  could  have  had  no  conception,  he 
would  have  bid  us  see  a  likeness  of  those  yet  more  trans- 
scendant  wonders,  by  which  in  the  end  God  will  subdue  all 
things  unto  Himself. 

2.  And  the  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  we  shall 
see  that  this  is  no  fanciful  dream,  but  is  founded  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  The  instinct  which  turns  the  head  of 
creation  forwards,  instead  of  backwards,  is  an  instinct  planted 
there  by  God  himself.  Good,  however  defeated  for  a  time, 
however  stifled  by  the  suiTOunding  circumstances,  has  within 
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it  a  seed  of  victory  and  of  perpetuity  which  evil  has  not. 
How  much  of  the  evil  which  we  see  around  us,  which  we  feel 
within  us,  is  the  result  of  what  we  call  temptation — that  is, 
of  external  circumstances,  of  outward  companionship,  which 
belongs  not  to  our  own  selves,  but  to  something  outside  of  us, 
Avhich  may  drop  oflf  from  us  as  we  push  on  in  life,  which  will 
certainly  drop  off  from  us  as  we  pass  from  this  life  to  the  next. 
The  Tempter,  as  the  Bible  most  fitly  terms  the  adversary  of 
good — the  Tempter  will  disappear  at  last,  and  with  his  dis- 
appearance the  good  which  has  resisted  him  before  with  toil 
and  pain  and  diflScidty,  will  remain  in  ti'iumphant  possession 
of  tlie  field.  Look  back  on  the  history  of  the  world;  look 
back  on  the  history  of  om'  own  lives.  How  many  evils  have 
we  left  far,  far  behind  us !  In  the  world,  how  many  of  the 
great  sins  and  crimes  of  barbarian  ages  have  now  become 
almost  impossible !  In  our  own  limited  experience,  how  many 
foUies  and  vices  of  our  childhood,  of  our  youth,  lie  so  far  away 
from  us  that  they  seem  to  belong  almost  to  different  beings ! 
How  strangely  we  sometimes  have  to  contrast  the  phases  of 
character  which  we  see  in  individuals ! — the  selfish,  cruel, 
reprobate  boy,  growing  up  into  the  kind,  gentle,  considerate 
man.  What  a  hope  ought  this  to  give  us  for  the  world! 
What  a  hope  ought  this  to  give  us  for  ourselves !  How 
thoroughly  is  this  our  own  reflection  and  experience  in  accord- 
ance w4th  the  victorious,  cheerful,  onward  aspect,  which 
distinguishes  Christ's  religion  from  all  other  forms  of  belief! 
How  thoroughly  it  makes  us  feel  why  the  Apostle — and,  after 
him,  the  general  instinct  of  Christendom — has  dwelt  not  so 
much  on  the  blessed  Life,  not  so  much  even  on  the  precious 
Death,  as  on  the  glorious  Resurrection  of  our  risen  Sa-vTOur. 
"  It  is  Christ  that  died,"  he  says ;  but  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds, ''yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again."  It  is  not  to  the 
mournful  side  of  tlie  dispensation,  but  to  its  joyfril,  liWng, 
victorious  side,  that  he  calls  our  attention ;  to  Christ's  con- 
quest, to  our  conquest,  over  sin  and  death  and  the  grave :  not 
to  what  we  are  now,  but  to  what  we  may  be  hereafter — 


hereafter,  in  the  blessed  changes  of  character  and  condition 
that  take  place  even  in  this  life  —  hereafter,  in  the  yet  more 
blessed  change  which  shall  transform  us  into  his  likeness, 
when  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

3.  But  these  general  reflections  have  yet  more  special  and 
individual  applications.  What  is  it  towards  which  the  Apostle 
looks  —  for  which  "the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature" 
waits?  It  is  the  manifestation,  the  revelation,  the  unveiling 
(as  the  word  more  perfectly  expresses  it),  of  the  Sons  of  God. 
That  is  the  end  to  which  we  look  forward — the  manifestation 
in  their  true  colours,  the  unveiling  in  their  true  proportions,  of 
the  characters  and  souls  of  those  whom  God  is  pleased  to  call 
His  sons.  "His  sons":  I  do  not  venture  to  limit  or  define  the 
expression — whether  of  those  whom,  being  gifted  with  those 
more  remarkable  qualities  which  raise  them  above  their  fellow 
men.  He  has  made  to  stand  between  us  and  Himself,  as  His 
witnesses  to  the  world  below,  or  those  many  more  to  whom 
He  has  given  the  simple,  childlike  goodness  and  humility 
which  draws  them  near  to  their  heavenly  Father  in  a  relation 
no  less  filial,  no  less  dear,  than  the  most  exalted  of  human 
intelligences,  or  the  strongest  of  human  hearts.  Enough  for 
us  if  we  can  hope  to  attain  to  either  in  any  degree;  enough 
for  us  if,  in  any  for  whom  we  care,  we  can  recognise  any  trace 
of  either,  as  the  hope  to  cheer  us  onwards  through  this  life  and 
the  next.  Through  the  darkness  of  the  drivhig  storm,  those 
remembrances  shape  themselves,  in  colours  unknown  before, 
into  a  rainbow  of  the  brightest  hope.  The  characters  which 
we  thus  knew  in  life,  and  which  became  stronger  and  more 
perfect  as  they  battled  with  the  struggles  of  the  world,  con- 
tained within  themselves  already  the  visible  seed  of  immor- 
tality. Much  there  may  have  been  that  was  mortal,  much 
that  partook  of  human  infirmity ;  but  that  which  was  the  vital 
and  special  part  of  the  character  was  evidently  indestructible 
— it  could  not  be  crushed  or  stamped  out  by  any  adverse 
influence,  nor  by  misapjirehension,  nor  by  outward  sinking 
and  decay.     The  outward  frame  perishes  day  by  day,  as  it  is 


worn,  wasted,  attenuated  away  by  mortal  disease;  but  the 
inward  man  is  renewed,  transfigured,  revealed,  manifested 
more  and  more,  as  the  outward  Hesh  and  form  vanishes  from 
our  sight. 

And  for  us  who  remain,  such  a  character  stands  before  us 
in  that  dread  moment,  as  the  Apostle  says,  unveiled.  We  see, 
we  understand,  we  cling  to  all  that  there  was  in  it  of  grace,  or 
nobleness,  or  purity,  with  a  force  of  understanding,  and  a 
tenacity  of  grasp,  such  as  we  never  had  felt  before.  And  not 
we  only,  but  the  world  also.  Whatever  cloud  of  misunder- 
standing or  misapprehension  may  have  come  between  and 
withheld  the  full  tribute  of  honour  and  love,  is  rolled  away  at 
that  hour,  and  the  judgment  even  of  the  world  becomes  then 
an  earnest  and  foretaste  of  the  judgment  of  God.  It  has  been 
truly  and  beautifully  said  that  as  the  darkness  of  the  night 
reveals  to  us  the  magnificence  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  which 
the  light  of  common  day  conceals,  so  the  darkness  of  sorrow, 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  reveals  to  us  those  bright  stars  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  world — differing,  it  may  be,  from  one 
another  in  glory,  but  each  with  its  own  peculiar  lustre  and 
place  in  the  firmament — which,  in  the  hurry  and  glare  of 
prosperity  and  trivial  enjoyments,  we  were  unable  to  discern. 
In  the  omnipresence  of  Him  in  whose  immediate  presence  they 
are,  they  also  become  present  and  revealed  to  us.  They 
become  revealed  to  us ;  may  we  not  also  say  they  become 
revealed  to  themselves  ?  They  are  now  no  longer  vexed  by 
the  sight  of  evil  which  they  cannot  subdue,  or  of  good  which 
they  cannot  accomplish.  They  have  still,  we  cannot  doubt, 
their  appointed  work  to  do,  it  may  be  in  a  higher  and  wider 
sphere,  in  Avliich  their  labours,  their  unfinished  labours  here, 
will  have  fitted  them  to  move  Avith  all  the  strength  and  energy 
of  their  renewed  immortality. 

Such  reflections  come  home  to  us  with  double  force  when 
they  arc  exemplified  by  our  own  recent  experience.  Such  a 
manifestation  of  a  character  full  of  good  Avorks,  full  of  kind 
deeds,  called  away  in  the  fulness  of  years,  devoted  to  the. wants 
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of  this  Parish,  rendering  to  lier  Pastor  the  best  help  which  a 
Pastor  can  have  by  the  ever  open  hand  and  the  ever  ready 
ear,  has  taken  place  in  this  last  week  by  the  loss  of  that 
good  Christian  lady*  whom  so  many  here  have  known  and 
lamented. 

And  yet  more  keenly  do  we  read  the  truth  of  this  text  in 
that  other  nearer  and  deeper  sorrow  which  has  befallen  the 
Parish  within  the  last  two  days.  Such  a  suffering  as  that  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  has  befallen  the  fatherless  family 
of  the  Pastor  of  this  Parish,  by  one  of  those  severe  and  sudden 
bereavements  which  make  us  feel  how  uncertain  is  the  hap- 
piness even  of  the  happiest ;  how  the  cruel  blow  of  a  moment 
may  level  the  hopes  of  years  to  the  dust.  I  do  not  venture  to 
intrude  on  this  sacred  sorrow.  The  words  of  the  text,  the 
hopes  I  have  striven  to  draw  from  it,  are  the  best  and  only 
commentary  I  can  make  on  such  a  subject. 

But  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  that  manifestation  of 
character  (to  use  the  Apostle's  expression),  which  has  been 
made  known  to  us  in  the  death  of  him  who  has  now  been 
removed  from  amongst  us.  We  think  not  now  of  that  which 
was  mortal,  of  that  which  he  shared  with  all  of  us  of  the 
infirmity  and  weakness  of  our  ordinary  nature.  We  may  rather 
now  fairly  be  called  upon  to  think  of  that  which  is  immortal. 
There  were  in  him  gifts  of  no  common  order  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember.  He  had  from  early  years  a  hard 
struggle  in  life,  and  manfully  did  he  maintain  it.  When  Ave 
think  of  the  listless,  easy  way,  in  which  avc  take  our  com'se 
on  earth,  it  is  something  to  be  reminded  of  one  who  attained 
what  he  did  by  sheer  perseverance,  self-denial,  and  industry ; 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  endm-ing 
what  most  would  have  shrmik  from,  accomplishing  what  most 
would  never  have  reached.  And  when  he  gi-ew  to  man's 
estate,  instead  of  squandering  his  time  and  faculties  on  various 
pursuits,  he  still,  Avith  the  same  unflinching  steadiness,  struck 
out  for  himself  his  OAvn  peculiar  line  of  study.     In  this  age  of 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Henley. 
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distraction  and  dissipation  of  thought,  it  is  an  example  wliich 
at  once  edifies  and  steadies  tlie  mind,  when  we  discern  a  man 
who,  regardless  of  ease  or  immediate  honom-  and  reward,  fixes 
liis  whole  attention  on  some  one  subject  which  no  one  else  has 
undertaken.  He  fixed  his  whole  mind  upon  it,  he  made  it  his 
own ;  and  alas !  his  reward  is  that,  when  he  is  gone,  we  look 
round  and  there  is  hardly  anyone  to  take  his  place — a  Avhole 
branch  of  learning  seems  to  have  perished  with  him.  His 
departure  makes  us  feel  with  a  bitter  disappointment  how 
many  questions  there  were  Avhich  we  could  have  asked  of  him, 
and  which  we  can  now  ask  of  no  one  else.  He  husbanded  his 
resources  of  time  and  learning  for  those  peculiar  researches 
into  that  ancient  sacred  Syriac  language,  which  contained 
within  it  stores  that,  but  for  hiiri,  the  world  would  never  have 
known.  Strange  link  in  those  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Providence  by  which  the  whole  creation,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
moves  onwards  to  its  appointed  goal — strange  and  mysterious 
link  in  the  chain  which  binds  togetlier  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  old  and  the  new,  that  out  of  the  forgotten  stores 
of  an  old  Egyptian  monastery,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  should 
be  brought  to  this  distant  countiy,  under  the  eye  of  almost  the 
only  man  amongst  us  who  could  rightly  decypher  them, 
records  of  the  illustiious  dead  of  former  ages — records  which 
reach  back  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity !  This  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  dwell  on  the  critical  results  of  his  labours. 
Yet,  so  long  as  the  name  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  retains  its 
hold  on  the  memory  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  long  will 
there  be  a  place  reserved  for  the  recollection  of  him  who  gave 
to  the  world  the  latest  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  the 
remains  of  that  great  old  Saint.  So  long  as  the  Christian 
Church  loves  to  ga*ther  together  even  the  dust  and  fragments 
of  the  Father  of  Orthodoxy,  the  champion  of  the  Nicene 
Faith,  the  man  who  stood  alone  against  the  world,  the  world- 
renowned  Athanasius — so  long  will  there  be  a  bright  remem- 
brance also  of  the  Englisli  Scholar,  who  by  a  tissue  of  romantic 
coincidences,  unparalleled  in  literature,  put  together  the  scat- 
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tered  leaves  of  the  letters  of  that  famous  Father,  which  had 
been  parted  asunder  for  centm-ies.  So  long-  as  the  Christian 
theologian  labours  at  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  and 
curious  of  all  the  problems  of  sacred  criticism — the  original 
form,  and  mutual  relation  of  the  Foiu-  Gospels — so  long  will 
there  be  an  eager  desire  to  know  and  to  value  the  labours 
— alas  !  unfinished— which  contributed  the  last  offerings  of 
modern  research  to  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  text  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

Such  toils  as  these,  doubtless,  were  known  only  to  a  few ; 
yet  by  a  few,  by  those  few  whose  praise  is  worth  receiving, 
and  w^hose  judgment  sees  the  merit  that  from  the  many  is 
concealed,  by  these  few,  whether  in  England  or  abroad,  his 
name  was  honoured,  his  labours  Avere  rewarded;  from  these 
few  he  gratefully  received  the  intelligent  appreciation  which 
the  world  at  large  could  hardly  have  given  5  from  the  great 
Christian  Statesman  and  Scholar  of  another  country,  who 
whilst  he  resided  amongst  us  never  neglected  any  opportunity 
of  calling  out  any  hidden  merit,  wherever  it  might  be ;  from 
the  illustrious  and  lamented  Prince  who  was  always  eager  to 
welcome  any  new  contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  or 
the  progress  of  mankind — he  received  that  encouragement 
without  which  it  is  hardly  possible  that  labours  like  his  can 
be  successfully  prosecuted. 

These  labours  are  now  over ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  only  by  a 
few  can  they  be  duly  appreciated;  only  by  a  few  can  their 
premature  conclusion  be  duly  lamented.  But  there  was  in  the 
spirit  with  which  he  followed  those  labours,  and  which  entered 
indeed  into  his  whole  life,  something  which  we  can  all 
understand,  which  we  shall  all  miss,  which  we  can  all  admire, 
and  which  we  may  all  imitate ;  and  that  was  his  generous  love 
of  truth  and  justice.  He  was  open  and  sincere  to  a  fault. 
He  never  courted  popularity ;  he  never  fanned  the  flames  of 
religious  discord ;  he  was  confident  that  by  the  advance  of  truth, 
from  whatever  quarter,  by  the  promotion  of  justice  and  charity, 
at  whatever  cost,  the  cause  of  religion  had  everything  to  gain 
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and  nothing  to  lose.  Intolerance,  malignity,  narrowness  of 
heart  and  mind,  false  pretences,  and  subterfuges  of  all  sorts, 
these  his  soul  abhoiTcd ;  and  his  abliorrence  of  them  he 
summed  up  in  one  empliatic  phrase,  which  only  the  last  time 
tliat  I  saw  hira,  he  repeated  with  the  utmost  force,  "  This  is 
not  Christianity." 

In  his  dealings  with  his  Parish,  he  not  only  gave  help 
but  received  help,  wholly  regardless  of  the  opinions  which 
may  have  parted  him  from  those  whom  he  assisted  or  those 
Avho  assisted  him  in  any  good  work.  And  in  his  more 
personal  relations  with  his  poorer  brethren,  you  know  how 
frank,  how  straightforward  he  was  in  his  ministrations ;  how 
kind  and  tender  in  listening  to  their  wants,  how  affable  and 
ready  to  be  entreated ;  you,  the  children  of  his  flock,  know 
especially  how  affectionate  and  earnest  were  his  addresses  to 
you ;  how  he  encom*aged  your  schools  and  your  learning,  with 
the  more  zeal  and  the  more  sympathy  because  he  was  himself 
a  scholar  and  knew  what  the  value  of  knowledge  is.  How 
truly  he  valued  the  love  and  regard  of  his  parishioners ; 
how  he  looked  to  you  for  support ;  how  he  honoured  those 
that  honoured  God;  how  he  cherished  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  served  their  Lord  faithfully — all  of  you  know  from 
that  Sermon  of  thanksgiving  and  commemoration  of  the 
blessed  dead  whom  he  had  here  known,  which  he  addressed  to 
you  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  not  long  before  that  fatal  accident 
which  has  at  last  brought  his  valued  life  to  its  premature  close. 

Such  a  soul,  w^e  may  be  sure,  always  leaves  a  lesson 
behind  to  be  long  remembered.  Such  a  character  needs  only 
to  be  understood  and  thought  over,  in  order  to  make  us  feel 
that  there  is  a  place  vacant  which  each  of  us  must  strive  to 
supply.  Such  a  spirit,  may  we  not  add  with  humble  tnist, 
will  always  find  its  appointed  work  to  do  in  that  great  mani- 
festation of  all  the  sons  of  God,  when  the  suffering  creature 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  coiTuption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  those  whom  the  Truth  itself  shall  set  free,  in 
the  presence  of  Perfect  Truth  and  Perfect  Love. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Reprinted,  nilh  2'(^>'>i'ission,  from  "The  Times,"  June  'Mlh,  1864J 


By  tlie  dcatli  of  Dr.  Cureton  the  world  has  lost  a  ripe  and  accurate  scholar,  and 
the  Church  of  England  an  earnest  and  laborious  minister.  On  the  '2,9th  of  May, 
1863,  he  met  with  a  severe  railway  accident  while  returning  with  his  family  from 
Eastbourne,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered ;  every  improvement  was 
followed  by  a  more  severe  relapse,  and  he  finally  sank  at  1  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  17th  instant,  in  tlie  56th  year  of  his  age. 

William  Cureton  was  born  at  Westbury,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1808,  and 
was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  William  Cureton,  of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Newport,  in  his  native  county,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
with  a  Careswell  Exhibition,  at  the  age  of  18.  He  had  intended  to  join  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  commoner,  but  his  father  having  died  about  this  time,  leaving  the  family 
property  much  embarrassed,  he  entered  Christ  Church  as  a  servitor,  in  order  that  his 
mother  might  enjoy  the  full  proceeds  of  his  patrimony.  In  this  act  he  displayed 
that  independence,  affectionate  nature,  and  practical  goodness  which  characterised  hira 
through  life.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  graduated  in  1830.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831  by  Dr.  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  priest  by  Dr.  Murray,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  18.32.  He  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
accumulation  in  1858,  having  been  previously  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  an  hono- 
rary diploma  of  the  University  of  Halle.  Dr.  Gaisford,  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  made  him  a  chaplain  of  his  College,  and  iu  1834 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  the  Bodleian  Librarian,  as  a  "good  son,"  and  a  fit 
person  to  be  under-librarian.  He  continued  in  that  post  until  1837,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Frederick  Madden  as  assistant  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  selected  for  this  office  on  account  of  his  special  acquaintance  with 
Oriental  languages,  particularly  Arabic,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
from  the  year  1830,  when  he  took  his  B.A.  degree. 

In  the  British  Museum  Dr.  Cureton  found  employment  suited  to  his  tastes  and 
studies.  The  duty  assigned  to  him  was  the  preparation  of  a  classed  catalogue  of  the 
Arabic  portion  of  the  collection.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  comprising  Christian 
writings  and  the  divisions  of  Mahomedan  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  history,  and  in 
which  every  volume  noticed  was  minutely  described  in  Latin,  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  Much  also  of  the  material  for  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue  had 
been  prepared  by  him  before  the  year  1850,  when  he  resigned  his  appointment. 

But  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue  was  not  the  most  important  nor  the  most 
laborious  of  Dr.  Cureton's  duties  at  the  British  Museum.  As  early  as  the  year  1841 
his  work  on  the  Arabic  catalogue  had  been  interrupted,  through  the  acquisition  by 
the  trustees  of  that  institution  of  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Syriac  language,  obtained  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  desert  of  Nitria  or  Scete,  not  far  from  Cairo.  This  event 
furnished  him  with  materials  for  researches,  at  once  varied  and  profound,  in  a  new 
field.  On  the  arrival  of  the  MSS. — the  first  portion  in  1841,  the  second  in  1843 — 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of  the  Syriac  language  and  literature. 
On  him,  in  the  first  instance,  devolved  the  task  of  classifying  the  volumes,  of  gathering 
together,  collating,  and  arranging  the  numberless  fragments  and  loose  leaves  of  which 
the  Nitrian  Collection  consisted,  and  of  drawing  up  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents 
for  the  catalogue  of  additional  MSS.  in  the  Museum.       * 

One  of  the  first  results  of  these  labours  was  .an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv, 
No.  cliii.,  December,  1845,  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  MSS.  were 
procured,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  their  contents ;  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  to  St.  Poly- 
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carp,  the  Kphesians,  and  tiie  Romans.  The  views  propounded  by  Dr.  Cureton — that 
we  have  liere  the  genuine  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  in  their  original  form,  that  the  pre- 
viously-known recensions  of  these  three  epistles  are  much  altered  and  interpolated, 
and  tiiat  all  others  ascribed  to  that  Father  are  supposititious — views  such  as  these  were 
certain  to  excite  much  controversy  in  the  theological  world.  Commenced  by  Words- 
worth in  the  English  Review,  No.  viii.,  July,  1845,  the  strife  was  continued  by 
Samuel  Lee  {British  Magazine,  vol.  x.xx.),  Bunsen,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Denzinger, 
Hefele,  .Tacobson,  and  others,  of  whom  the  first  two  supported  Cureton,  while  the  rest 
combated  his  views.  Cureton  himself  took  the  field  against  Wordsworth  in  his 
VindicicB  IgnaiiancB  (184(i) — an  able  replj-  to  his  opponent's  allegation  that  the  Syriac 
version  was  "a  miserable  epitome  by  an  Eutychian  heretic."  The  year  1849  saw  the 
publication  of  the  Corpus  Ignatianum,  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  of  1845,  almost 
contemporaneously  with  which  appeared  Petermann's  edition  of  the  Ignatian  epistles. 
Since  then  the  discussion  has  been  continued  bj'  Lipsius  (1859)  on  the  side  of  Cureton, 
and  Merx  (1861)  on  that  of  his  opponents,  and  is  not  even  yet  brought  to  a  final 
settlement.  Cureton,  however,  remained  steadfast  to  the  views  stated  with  such 
clearness  and  learning  in  the  Corpus  Ignatianum,  and  would,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  have  once  again  have  stepped  forward  to  sum  up  and  conclude  the  controversy. 

AVhile  the  Ignatian  controversy  was  at  its  height  Dr.  Cureton  edited  the  text  of  a 
portion  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  long-lost  Festal.  Letters  of  8t.  Athunasitts,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  fortunate  discoverer.  The  preface  to  these  letters  contains  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  Nitrian  Collection,  more  especially  of  a  third  portion,  which 
reached  the  Museum  in  1847.  These  letters  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Burgess  (1854),  and  form  one  of  the  volumes  of  Pusey's  Library  of  the  Fathers.  A 
German  translation  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  SjTian  scholar  Larsow  appeared 
in  1852. 

In  1851  Cureton  edited  for  the  tnistees  of  the  British  Museum  the  palimpsest 
fragments  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  contained  in  the  Nitrian  MS.,  now  numbered 
"Add.  17,210." 

In  1853  there  issued  from  the  University  Press  of  Oxford  an  imporfcint  contri- 
bution to  our  historical  knowledge— the  third  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
John  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  edited  by  Cureton,  from  the  Add.  MSS.  14,640.  Of  this  he 
intended  to  publish  a  translation,  but  other  labours  prevented  him,  and  his  wishes 
were  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
whose  version  appeared  in  1860.  There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  SchiJn- 
fclder  (1362). 

Two  years  later  this  indefatigable  scholar  published  his  Spicilcgium  Syriacum, 
containing  remains  ascribed  to  Bardcsanes,  Melito  of  Sardes,  Ambrose,  &c.,  with  an 
English  translation  and  notes.  The  first  of  these,  called  in  the  MS.  the  Book  of  the 
Laws  of  Countries,  is  the  Syriac  original  of  the  celebrated  Dialogue  on  Fate.  A  German 
translation  of  it  has  been  given  by  Mer.x,  in  his  work  Bardesancs  von  Edessa  (1863), 
who  has  shown  that  it  is  in  reality  the  production  of  a  disciple  of  Bardesanes  named 
Philip.  The  second  tract  contained  in  the  Spicilegium  is,  in  all  probability,  not  the 
Apology  of  Melito,  but,  as  Ewald  and  Land  have  maintained,  the  treatise  of  that 
Father  irtpi  u\i]diiac.  The  third  is  the  same,  with  some  modifications,  as  the  Xoyoc; 
7rp6c"EX\»jj'ac,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr. 

In  18.":8  Cureton  edited,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works,  and  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  scarcely  less  controversy  than  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  He  dis- 
covered in  the  Add.  MSS.  14,451,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  recension  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  differing  notablj'  from  the 
ordinary  Peshito  version.  In  his  prefiice  he  dwelt  on  these  divergences,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  summed  up  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Hebrew  original  of  that  Gospel,  than  which,  perhaps,  no  fact  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament  is  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  established;  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  this  particular  MS.  represented  the  Hebrew  far  more  faith- 
fully than  the  Peshito  does — at  least,  in  the  shape  it  is  genondly  known  to  European 
scholars.  His  views  have  been  warmly  espoused  by  that  able  critic  Dr.  Tregelles. 
It  was  Dr.  Cureton's  intention  to  have  returned  in  after  years  to  this  subject,  and 
made  known  additional  evidence  which  he  had  collected  upon  these  points. 

Three  years  later  Cureton  brought  out  the  last  work  that  he  was  destined  to 
finish — Tlie  History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of  Cresarea,  Uiken  from 
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tlie  same  veiierabk-  MS.  from  wliicli  Dr.  S.  Lcc  edited  the  Tlieojiluinia  of  that 
Father. 

Tlie  last  years  of  lus  life  were  employed  in  completing  a  work  which  he  had 
announced  in  tlie  preface  to  The  Frsiid  Letters  nf  St.  Atliaiidsiiis,  p.  xxiii.,  note.  Tlie 
text  and  piirt  of  the  translation  were  printed  at  the  time  when  he  met  with  the  rail- 
way accident  that  ultimately  caused  his  death.  Fortunately,  he  was  ahle  to  finish  the 
translation  and  notes  before  his  health  altogether  gave  way;  but  the  preface,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  work  were  to  have  been  summed  up,  and  his  views  regarding  various 
questions  stated,  has,  we  fear,  never  been  written.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
the  book  contains,  among  other  things,  "a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  Aramaic 
document  which  Eusebius  cites  as  preserved  m  the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  various 
passages  from  it,  quoted  by  several  authors,  with  other  testimonies,  which  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  early  conversion  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  and  among  them  of  the  King  himself,  although  his  successors  afterwards 
relapsed  into  Paganism."  The  unwritten  preface  would  have  set  forth  Dr.  Cureton's 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  epistles  ascribed  to  our  Lord  and  King  Abgar  of  Edessa 
were  not  improbably  genuine.  \Vhetlier  right  or  wrong,  he  had  certainly  studied  the 
question  most  carcliilly,  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

The  eminence  attained  by  Dr.  Cureton  was  mainly  founded  on  liis  publications 
from  these  ancient  Syriac  manuscripts,  distinguished  as  they  are  by  tlie  intrinsic  value 
of  the  works  selected,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  editions,  and  the  schularship  and  honesty 
displayed  in  setting  them  forth  and  illustrating  them.  In  these  qualities  of  judicious 
selection,  accuracy,  scholarship,  and  freedom  from  prejudice.  Dr.  Cureton  stands  pre- 
eminent among  all  Enghshmen  and  foreigners  who  have  followed  him  in  the  work  of 
editing  these  Syiiac  writings.  We  may  add,  too,  that  he  was  most  hberal  in  com- 
municating the  notes  he  had  brought  together  of  the  contents  of  the  collection  to  fellow- 
students  who  sought  his  assistance,  and  that  not  a  few  nor  the  least  important  of  the 
publications  from  these  manuscripts  by  other  editors  were  undertaken  at  his  suggestion. 

VVe  have  thought  it  well  to  bring  into  one  view  all  the  important  results  of  Dr. 
Cureton's  examination  of  the  Syriac  manu.scripts  in  the  British  Museum.  But  these 
do  not  embrace  all  his  labours  in  the  field  of  Oriental  literature.  He  was  an  active 
promoter,  if  not  the  founder,  of  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts,  of 
which  he  was  the  lionorar\'  secretary  until  about  the  year  1850,  and  for  which  he 
edited  Al  Sharastani's  liouk  of  Reliyious  and  Jiiilosnvliical  Sects,  publisiied  in  two 
parts  in  lf!4'2  and  1846;  Rabbi  Tanchum's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Lameiitutions, 
|)ublished  in  1843,  and  in  the  same  year  en-Nasafi's  Pillar  of  the  Creed  of  the  Sumnteti. 
He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  of 
which  he  became  deputy-chairman  in  1848,  and  chairman  in  18()3,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Beriah  Botfield.  In  1859  Dr.  Cureton  was  appointed  by  the  Queen  the  Crown 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1855  Dr.  Cureton  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Gaisford,  and  in  1860  he  succeeded  Professor  Wilson  as  Foreign  Associate  of 
the  Institute.  He  was  also  a  member  of  many  other  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Had  Dr.  Cureton  been  able  to  indulge  his  inclirlations,  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
led  him  to  confine  his  attention  to  his  favourite  branch  of  Oriental  learning;  but  the 
duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  were  hiid  upon  him,  and  he  did  not 
neglect  them.  The  first  curacy  which  he  served  was  that  of  Oddington,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford.  In  1840  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  selected  by  tlie  Prince  Consort,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  much 
esteem,  to  preach  the  anniversiiry  sermon  before  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 
To  Earl  Russell  is  due  tlie  credit  of  recognising  the  claims  of  Dr.  Cureton  to  substan- 
tial preferment.  In  184.'*  he  became,  through  his  lordsliip,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
and  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's. 

He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  all  those  committed  to  bis  spiritual  charge.  Through 
his  exertions  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Ashley  Place,  Westminster,  was  built 
and  consecrated.  The  parish  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  convenient  school-rooms 
for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  given  to  the 
children,    a    lecture,    founded    by    him,    is   delivered  weekly  to    the   adult  working 
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classes.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  accomplished  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  an  exodus  of  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  inhabitants  which  took  place 
between  the  years  1847  and  18.50,  and  was  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
houses  in  Great  George  Street  and  Parliament  Street,  which  were  required  for  railway 
offices.  He  exerted  himself  with  much  success  to  promote  habits  of  economy  and 
saving  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  following  extract  from  his  last  report  for  the 
Provident  Fund  and  Schools,  issued  in  March,  18G3,  will  show  with  what  success  bis 
exertions  were  crowned : — 

"  In  the  year  18.53  the  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  in  the  Provident  Fund  was 
"  £144,  and  in  the  year  1862  it  has  reached  £1,3.58,  although,  during  the  same 
"  period,  the  number  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  Provident  Fund  was  established 
"  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  10  years  ago  by  the  great  demo- 
"  lition  of  houses  in  the  rectory  district." 

We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  appropriation  of  the  capitular  funds  he  was 
always  ready  to  contribute  to  all  schemes  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  either  by  the 
erection  of  churches  or  schools.  He  was  most  anxious  to  bring  together  in  occasional 
social  intercourse  the  different  classes  of  his  parishioners,  .and  thus  identified  himself 
more  closely  with  all.  The  kindly  feeling  engendered  by  this  course  manifested  itself 
on  many  occasions.  The  parishioners  had  his  portrait  painted  by  subscription,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Mvs.  Cureton,  and  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  showed  their  respect  for  his 
memory  by  closing  their  houses.  Dr.  Cureton's  life  was  one  of  labour  well  directed  ; 
the  bread  wliich  he  has  thrown  upon  the  waters  will  be  found  after  many  days. 
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